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doing their fifty or sixty miles each day before four o'clock,
so that they had plenty of time, besides dining, to look at
the church or town hall or general lay-out of the place
where they stopped. Weeks spent in walking, sketching,
reading, at Venice, Florence, or Rome stimulated the
genius of the sensitive youth. The great English classics
nourished his literary sense. The wholesome domestic life
of a good middle-class home was the congenial atmosphere
for harmonious development of what otherwise would
have been an over-sensitive nature, over-strung tempera-
ment.
In 1843 the literary world was astonished at the publi-
cation of the first volumes of Modern Painters by Ruskin,
then twenty-four years old. Originally intended as an
answer to an article in Blackwood's Magazine attacking
J. M. W. Turner, the book as it was written developed into
an exposition of the aesthetic of painting, with profuse
examples drawn from Old Masters as well as from Turner
and the moderns. The sentences were long, but the think-
ing was never unclear. The language was always vigorous,
the style harmonious and balanced, the arguments fully
developed and amply evidenced. Magnificent diction
conveyed wealth of knowledge. At one bound Ruskin
showed himself to be the most eloquent of contemporary
teachers, the great exponent of art whom all the world
could read. His simple but striking definitions gave the
public new visions of beauty. " Speaking with strict pro-
priety, we should call a man a great painter only as he
excelled in precision and force in the language of lines, and
a great versifier, as he excelled in precision or force in the
language of words." After some exposition and illustra-
tion of this the public could understand when he wrote:
Most pictures of the Dutch school, for instance, excepting
always those of Rubens, Vandyke, and Rembrandt, are
ostentatious exhibitions of the artist's power of speech, the
clear and vigorous elocution of useless and senseless words;